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The Greatest Thing in the World 


A GREAT minister and teacher once said 
that love is the greatest thing in the world. 
When we think of great things, we may 
think of great oceans or great mountains or 
great waterfalls, anything that seems big and 
powerful to us. We might even think of the 
great locomotives that pull our long, heavy 
trains over high mountains or of the great 
ships that carry us across oceans. Now, when 
all our minds are turned toward satellites 
and spaceships and interplanetary travel, we 
might think of the powerful machinery that 
propels satellites into outer space as great. 

But, with our minds on these things which 
represent great power, would we ever think 
of love as the greatest thing in the world? 

Because this is February and Valentine's 
Day will soon be here and children are think- 
ing about showing their love for their 
friends, let us think a bit about love. Love 
is a gentle thing; it doesn’t come to us with 
a blare of trumpets or the roar of an engine 
or the whistling scream of a jet-propelled 
plane. It is quiet like a soft spring breeze 
that warms and thrills us and makes us feel 
safe and happy. 

When we think of great things, we must 
think of what they do for us. Great water- 
falls, such as Niagara Falls, furnish power 


to run big factories and to supply light for 
great cities; powerful jet-propelled machines 
carry satellites into outer space and may soon 
carry people to the moon and to other planets 
and stars. We appreciate all this greatness, 
but greatness of itself is not enough. 

If you had the power to send a spaceship 
to the moon or to the most distant planet but 
had no love for anyone and no one loved 
you, would the greatness of your power help 
you to live happily? Of course it would not. 

Love is truly the greatest thing in the 
world because it is the one thing that every- 
one needs. Love is as necessary to our heart 
and mind and spirit as air is to our lungs. 
Without air our body would die, and without 
love our spirit would die. 

You have this greatest of all things right 
in your own warm, loving heart, to use as you 
please. So use your great power to think of 
all the people you know and send them 
thoughts of love. Then think of all the peo- 
ple whom you do not know and say to them, 
“T love you.” 
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by GEORGIA K. HAMMACK. 


io LAST thing in the world Linda wanted 
to do was to send Martha Anne the valen- 
tine. 

At first, she had decided not to send her 
one at all. But that morning Mother had 
said, “Don’t forget your cousin, darling.” 
And then Linda had had this idea. 

She looked again at the big comic valen- 
tine, and she felt funny inside. It had a pic- 
ture of a knock-kneed girl on it, wearing 
patched clothes. Across the top was printed, 
“Country Cousin.” Linda had never de- 
liberately tried to hurt anyone's feelings be- 
fore. 

If only Martha Anne were not her cousin! 


Martha Anne had moved to town from 
another state only two weeks ago. At first 
Linda had thought it would be fun to have a 
cousin her own age that she had never seen 
before. Then she met Martha Anne, and 
everything was different. Martha Anne was 
so poor. She wore clothes that were hand- 
me-downs and much too big, and she 
brought her lunch to school in a paper bag. 

If they had not been related, it would 
have been all right. Linda could have been 
polite to her and let the matter go at that. 
But Martha Anne was her cousin, and 
Mother expected her to be an especially 
good friend, to ask her to be a partner in 
games and to sit near her in class, Martha 
Anne expected it, too. Well, Linda just was 
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not going to do it, that was all. And the 
sooner Martha Anne knew it, the better. 
The comic valentine would take care of that. 
Linda did not want to send it, but she had to. 
Martha Anne would know, when she got it, 
that Linda did not want to have anything 
to do with her. 

“Have you finished your valentines?” 
Mother asked. She had been writing letters 
while Linda sat at a card table in the living 
room, putting valentines into envelopes and 
addressing them. Tomorrow, at the fifth- 
grade party, they would be given out. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Linda, and she slipped 
Martha Anne’s valentine into a big envelope. 
“Martha Anne Johnson,” she wrote. There! 
That was done. 

But the next morning at school, Linda 
hesitated in front of the big hatbox that had 
been covered with frilly red crepe paper and 
decorated with white paper hearts. She 
dropped all the other valentines in, but held 
back Martha Anne’s. She had neyer sent a 
comic valentine before. Some of the big boys 
in the room had sent one to the teacher last 
year, and she had torn it up without looking 
at it. Boys sent them to each other a lot, 
she knew, but she had never known a girl 
to send one. 


“Isn’t this fun?” Martha Anne was sud- 
denly standing beside Linda, her brown eyes 
dancing. She wore long socks, so different 
from the anklets of the other girls, and her 
dress was faded. She was glancing happily 
around the room that was strung with stream- 
ers and decorated with hearts and valentines. 

“All the people in the room,” thought 
Linda, “and she has to pick me to talk to. 
And it will always be this way unless I do 
something about it.” 

Quickly, she let the envelope slip into the 
slot; she heard it as it dropped on top of 
the others. 

“Excuse me,” she said to Martha Anne. 
“I left something in the hall.” And she ran 
outside. 

Linda pushed all thoughts of valentines 
out of her head during lessons, She did not 
even look at Martha Anne, At recess she 
played with Brenda and Kay. “This is the 
way it ought to be,” she thought, as she 


Linda tore the valentine in pieces. 
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Just what to do, 
Dear God, for help, 
I turn to You. 


linked arms with her two old friends. 

No one paid too much attention to les- 
sons that day, but Miss Lawton did not seem 
to mind. Finally, it was time for the party, 
and she laughed and talked then as much 
as the boys and girls. And that was a lot! 
The fifth grade loved a party. 

A funny feeling came in the pit of 
Linda’s stomach as two girls, with permis- 
sion from Miss Lawton, took the top off the 
box and began distributing the valentines. 
But she tossed her head and started talking 
very fast to Brenda so she would not think 
about the comic valentine. 

Linda got lots of valentines right away. 
They were unusually nice ones this year, 
too. Then a big red envelope was handed 
her. She opened it and gave a gasp of de- 
light. A beautiful handmade valentine fell 
out. Linda had made valentines herself, but 
nothing so lovely and carefully made as this. 
It was an old-fashioned valentine with lots 
of frills. Linda ran her fingers over the velvet 
ribbon and soft lace. Fancy letters said, 
“Dear Cousin mine, be my Valentine.” It 
was from Martha Anne! 

“Look what I got!” Brenda was talking 


excitedly. She held up another handmade 
valentine. This one had a drawing of a kit- 
ten. It said, “I'll purr if you'll be mine.” 

“It’s from Martha Anne,” Brenda went 
on, “and she made it—drew the kitten and 
everything. Isn’t that wonderful! And she 
told me she made one for everyone in the 
room.” 

Suddenly, the room was filled with excited 
cries as everyone was given a valentine from 
Martha Anne. 

“She drew this darling puppy. Isn’t it 
cute?” 

“Look at mine. It has ducks on it.” 

“I don’t see how she does it.” 

“Martha Anne will be quite an addition to 
our art class,” said Miss Lawton. 

“I like Martha Anne a lot anyway,” 
Brenda said confidingly to Linda and Kay. 

“She's nice!” agreed Kay. 

Only Linda was silent. Shame filled her. 
She had been so busy trying to ignore Martha 
Anne she had not even tried to find out 
what her cousin was really like. Everyone 
else in the room was eager to be friends with 
her, and she, her own cousin, had sent her 
that dreadful valentine. 

Suddenly, Linda’s face burned. 

She had to get it back before Martha 
Anne saw it! But how? 

“Please, Miss Lawton,” she said quickly, 
“may I help give out the rest of the valen- 
tines?” 

“] promised Mardie and Lou,” Miss Law- 
ton began, but something in Linda’s des- 
perate face made her add, “‘but I guess they 
could do with a little help.” 

“Thank you!” Linda flew to the big box. 
Suppose the valentine had alzeady been 
given out! 

She recognized her own handwriting on 
the first batch of envelopes she picked up. 
There it was—Martha Anne Johnson. 
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Quickly, she slipped the valentine out of 
the envelope, tore it up, and dropped it in 
the wastebasket. Thank goodness she had 
found it in time! How could she have been 
so cruel as to send such an awful valentine? 
How could she have been so blind as to 
think being poor was a disgrace? 

She gave out the rest of the envelopes in 
her hand before she remembered. She had 
destroyed her comic valentine to Martha 
Anne, but she had none to put in its place. 

She did not have a single valentine left 
over, and there was no time to make one 
now. 

Or was there? 

A newspaper was sticking up in the waste- 
basket. Linda picked it up and tore off the 


first page. She hastily cut out a big heart. 
She worked quickly, and no one noticed her. 
Then she took a red crayon and wrote in big 
letters over the newspaper printing, “I can’t 
make pretty valentines like yours, but please 
be my valentine. Your cousin.” 

“It doesn’t even rhyme,’ Linda thought 
miserably as she folded it again and again 
and pushed it into the envelope. Then she 
dropped it in the box and let someone else 
give it out. 

The rest of the party was really Martha 
Anne’s party because everyone was so ex- 
cited about the wonderful valentines she had 
made. A crowd was around her desk all the 
time. Linda wanted to join in, but she hung 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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&, Mary 


My smile was like a snowball. 
When I sent it on its way, 
It rolled along and gathered more 
Throughout the livelong day. 


Just grew and grew and grew. 
And do you know what happened? 
All my friends soon smiled, too. 
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CHARGER 


By Louise Hannah Kohr 


| N ONE of his books Timothy read a story 
of a knight who rode a golden charger and 
went about over the land, doing deeds of 
kindness. 

Timothy did not have a golden charger. 
He did have Molly, and he liked to dream 
he was that knight, flying over the land on 
the swift feet of his charger to the rescue 
of needy and oppressed people. 

Molly certainly could not be called a 
charger, and she did not fly. She was just 
a big farm horse. But then she was always 
ready to do the best she could in her plod- 
ding way. 
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And high on her back, Timothy could 
pretend he was a knight. And those in need 
who called upon him would always find a 
friend ready to help them. 

On a day in fall that set one to dream- 
ing, Timothy put on his hat with a feather 
in it. The hat was just a “pretend hat.” No 
one but Timothy knew that it was there. 

But to Timothy, the feather in his make- 
believe hat stood for doing deeds of kind- 
ness. 

With his feathered hat at a rakish angle, 
he sat off for the barn. He led the patient 
Molly out to the garden fence, because 
Timothy, tall as he felt, was much too short 
—or Molly was much too high—to mount 
in any other way. 

Then Timothy “charged” off through the 
orchard, a good deed to do. 

“Now who,” he asked himself, ‘‘needs the 
services of a very brave knight on a golden 
charger?” 

Widow Tuttle, perhaps, who lived in the 
tumble-down cottage at the edge of town 
and who came to help his mother sometimes 
at cleaning time. Surely, she was one who 
needed his help. 

If only he had a bag of gold to take to 
Widow Tuttle. She would be sitting on a 
broken chair in the tumble-down cottage at 
the edge of town. And she would hear the 
feet of the golden charger pounding on the 
highway. As he neared the cottage, she 
would throw open the door and stand 
waiting. 

How bravely then would he leap from 
his charger, sweep off the feathered hat, and 
with a bow change the widow’s tears to hap- 
piness with the bag of gold. 

Molly stopped by the wood lot. She would 
like, a nibble of the grass that showed a bit 
of green along the lot fence, if Sir Timothy 
did not mind, please. 
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Timothy looked about him. On the ground 
lay chips—golden chips of pine! 

As Molly gratefully munched on the green 
grass, Timothy thought: “I can’t take 
Widow Tuttle a bag of gold, but of golden 
chips there are enough and to spare. And 
Molly would be glad to bear the load.” 

In his dream, Sir Timothy had leaped from 
the back of the golden charger, but knowing 
how far it was to the ground and that a 
knight never, never tumbled from his horse, 
Timothy guided Molly to a nearby stump. 

Then he scampered away for a basket in 
which to gather the golden chips. After gath- 
ering the chips, away he went for Widow 
Tuttle’s tumble-down cottage at the edge of 
town. (Please turn to page 42) 
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A Blind Man 
Gains His Sight 


By Aylesa Forsee 


| wanted people to be well. As He 
went from place to place, He not only 
preached and taught the people, but He also 
healed the sick and lame. Putting His hand 
on the head of one, speaking words of en- 
couragement to another, Jesus made it clear 
that it was not His power but God’s power 
that freed men from both sin and sickness. 
Lepers, paralytics, epileptics—the so-called 
incurables—became well and strong. One of 
the stories of healing told in the book of 
John is that of the man who had been blind 
from birth. 
One Sunday morning this man sat begging 
at the edge of a roadside along which Jesus 
and His disciples passed. Seeing the beggar, 
Jesus had pity on him. To His disciples He 
said, ““We must work the works of him that 
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sent me, while it is day: the night cometh 
when no man can work. When I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world.” 

Jesus meant that He must give to people 
the light of understanding of God’s love 
and God’s laws while He was on earth, so 
that it would remain to guide us and light 
our way after He was gone, just as the sun 
gives light to the world. 

As He spoke, Jesus rubbed the blind man’s 
eyes with clay. Then He sent him to wash 
in the pool of Siloam. Without questioning, 
the beggar did as he was told. At Siloam, 
which was a pool near Jerusalem, the man’s 
lifelong blindness disappeared. He returned 
home able to see. 

Neighbors who had known this once 
sightless and hopeless beggar that sat day 
after day at the side of the road could not 
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believe that this seeing and joyous man was 
the same person. “Is this the man who used 
to sit and beg?” asked those who had known 
him before. 

Some said, “It is he.” 

Others said, ‘“‘No, but he is like him.” 

“I am the man,” the beggar insisted. 

“Then, how were your eyes opened?” 
people questioned. 

He answered, “The man that is called 
Jesus made clay, and anointed my eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to Siloam, and wash; so 
I went away and washed, and I received 
sight.” 

Some thought that a special magic in the 
water of the pool had brought about the 
healing. Actually, what had happened was 
that the spiritual light of which Jesus had 
often spoken to His disciples had freed the 
man from the darkness of being blind. Jesus 


They asked the man all kinds of questions. 


may have sent the beggar to the pool because 
He thought some simple act such as washing 
would make it easier for the man to have 
faith. Actually, trusting in God's healing 
power caused the beggar to gain his sight. 

A few still doubted that this was the same 
man who had been blind. They said to him, 
“Where is Jesus now?” 

“I do not know,” he answered. 

So they took him to the Pharisees. The 
Pharisees, who boasted about following their 
religion strictly, were as blind to the teach- 
ings of Jesus as the beggar had been to sun- 
shine. They asked the man all kinds of ques- 
tions. 

Once more the man told exactly what had 
happened. Then the Pharisees began to argue 
among themselves about Jesus. Because the 
Master had done the healing on Sunday, 
some of the Pharisees said, ‘“This man is not 
from God, for He does not keep the Sab- 
bath.” 
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But others said, ‘How can a man who is 
a sinner do such things?” 

One of the Pharisees turned to the man 
who had been blind. “What do you say about 
Him, since He has opened your eyes?” he 
asked. 

More had happened to this man than be- 
ing made able to see. His heart had been 
opened to Truth. Through Jesus, he had 
learned about God’s love for each one of us. 
Firmly and confidently, the man answered, 
“He is a prophet.” 

The Pharisees did not really believe th 
man had been blind and then had become 
able to see until they sent for his parents, 
who willingly said that this was their son 
and that he had been healed. But when the 
Pharisees tried to question them further, 
they became fearful. At that time, Jews who 
confessed that Jesus was the Christ were not 
allowed to worship in the synagogue. “We 
do not know how it is that he can see, or 
who opened his eyes,” they told the Phari- 
sees. “Ask him; he is of age. He will speak 
for himself.” 

So, for the second time, the Pharisees 
called the man who had been blind and said 
to him, “Give God the praise; we know that 
this man Jesus is a sinner.” 

“Whether He is a sinner, I do not know,” 
the man said to them. “One thing I do 
know: though I was blind, I now see.” 


Then the Pharisees, still unable to believe 
the man had been healed so simply and 
quickly, started asking him the same ques- 
tions all over again. “What did He do to 
you?” they asked. “How did He open your 
eyes?” 


This made the man impatient. All he 
knew was that whereas he had once walked 
in darkness, he now walked in light. There 
was no human reasoning that could explain 
it. He answered them, “I have told you al- 
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ready, and you would not listen. Why do 
you want to hear it again? Do you want to 
become His disciples?” 

This both shocked and offended the Phari- 
sees. Jesus questioned many of their cus- 
toms, and He healed on the Sabbath. Be- 
cause He scolded them for their pride, 
selfishness, and stubborn refusal to accept 
His teachings about God, many of the Phari- 
sees hated Jesus. Already, some of them 
were plotting how they might break the 
power of the carpenter who acted like a 
priest. Indeed, they did not wish to become 
disciples of Jesus! Haughtily, they drew their 
fine robes closer about them and spoke harsh- 
ly to the man who had received his sight, 
saying, “You are His disciple, but we are 
disciples of Moses. We know that God spoke 
to Moses, but as for this man, we do not 
know whence He is.” 

The man answered, “Why, this is a mar- 
vel! You do not know whence He is, and 
yet He opened my eyes.” Undaunted by 
abuse from the Pharisees, the man went on, 
“We know that God does not listen to sin- 
ners, but if anyone is a worshiper of God and 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Shaw family—Ma, Pa, Grandma, 
Serilda, Jeff, Bill, and their dog, Grover— 
lived in the valley of the Grand River in 
northern Missouri. The time was October, 
1866. 


A covered bridge was being built, and 
everyone nearby was interested. One day as 
Serilda watched the men at work, movers 
stopped at a nearby campsite—a man and 
woman, three small children, and a girl Se- 
rilda’s age, named Katie, who herded sev- 
eral horses. The man was about to shoot a 
lame horse when Serilda traded her precious 
gold locket for the horse, Star. 

Serilda had longed for a horse of her own, 
one like Colonel Thompson’s Thoroughbred, 
to replace Coaly, the horse Father had sold 
to help buy a team of Percherons. 

Serilda was scolded when her family 
learned of her trade, but after supper they 
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did what they could for the horse. Before 
Serilda went to sleep, her thoughts traveled 
back to Katie and to something Katie had 
said as Serilda started home with Star: “Pa 
has something that by rights is yours.” 

Serilda gave the horse the best of care, 
and Star gained rapidly. Serilda was both 
happy and proud when the time came that 
she could ride Star to school. 

Pa said, “If that mover ever comes this 
way again and sees how fine she looks, he’ll 
try to claim her.” 

Serilda laughed at Pa’s joke, but the 
thought came back to haunt her time after 
time. Would Katie’s pa really try to claim 
Star? 


Part Five 


io STORM that began the day Star first 
took Serilda to school turned into a blizzard 
that whipped across the hills and filled the 
valleys deep with drifts. It was the first of 
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many snows that did not melt all winter 
long. Grandma said it was the coldest, 
stormiest winter she could remember. 

Frost glistened between the logs on the 
inside walls of houses. Quail, wild turkeys, 
and prairie chickens came to the barnyard to 
eat with the tame geese and chickens. 
Wolves, gaunt and fierce, killed some of 
the Dentons’ sheep. 

Work on the bridge was at a standstill for 
weeks. The floor was on, braces in, the top 
cords and some of the rods placed; but the 
bridge still rested on the falsework. The 
ferry froze fast in the river, and the few 
travelers crossed on the ice. 

The school term ended in February, and 
Serilda felt as if she and Jeff had hardly gone 
at all; there had been so many stormy days. 

Through the long, bitter winter, Serilda 
thought of Katie. Had her pa really meant 
it when he said he was going south, or were 
they huddled around a campfire with only 
the wagon for a windbreak ? Was Katie wear- 
ing the locket? And what was it Katie’s pa 
had that Katie wanted to give her? Serilda 
thought about it over and over. But more 
than anything she wished Katie could see 
Star. Maybe in the spring they would come 
this way again. 

But it seemed that spring would never 
come. Snows lay on the ground through 
March and into April, but finally warm 
rains began falling, melting the snow and 
turning the creeks into raging torrents. Ice 
in the river began breaking up, and huge 
cakes of ice floated like rafts in the muddy 
water. Amos Carter tied up his ferry. 

Then came a week of sunshine that poured 
over the drenched and frozen hills. Dande- 
lions popped out, scattering their gold along 
the roadside, and purple violets lifted dainty 
faces to the sun. 


On Sunday Pa said he was going to cut 
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across the pasture and visit a neighbor. Jeff 
and Serilda decided it was a fine time to 
hitch Star to the buggy and go down to the 
river. 

Star, loose in the barnyard with Tib and 
Tony, threw up her head and let out a shrill 
whinny when she heard the familiar whistle. 
She trotted to the gate, her little pointed ears 
cocked forward and her eyes shining, as 
Serilda and Jeff came toward her. 

Star could hardly wait to get started. She 
pawed impatiently and tugged on the lines. 
Ma waved from the steps, and Jeff waved 
back, but Serilda was too happy to do any- 
thing but drive. She turned Star toward the 
river. A tingling joy seemed to fill her whole 
body. Star felt it, too. 

The air was clean and clear. Across the 
valley, hills were sharp against the sky. A 
haze of new green hung over the treetops. 
It was a good day. 

As they went down the hill, Jeff looked 
ahead intently. “Say, the river’s lots higher 
than yesterday. I can see brush and stuff com- 
ing round the bend. And the ferry’s swinging 
crazylike. Serilda, something’s wrong. Let's 
get a move on.” 

Serilda shook the lines and clucked to 
Star. The buggy lurched, and the mud 
flew. In a minute they were by the river. 
Jeff was out of the buggy, running, before 
they stopped. Serilda tied Star to a tree and 
ran to stand by Jeff. 

The muddy water churned and boiled as 
the current came swiftly around the bend. 
It caught the ferry, shoving it against the 
bank for a minute, then jerking it out again 
into the swift water, swinging it back and 
forth like a huge pendulum. 

“Rope’s broke at the far end. Nothin’ 
holdin’ the ferry but that one rope.” Jeff 
pointed to where a rope was tied to a tree 
behind them. It was stretched taut as a fiddle- 
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string. “If the ferry breaks loose, it'll smash 
the bridge,” Jeff yelled; and he ran toward 
the ferry. Serilda screamed, but Jeff ran on. 
As the ferry swung in, he jumped over the 
rail, ran to the other end, and pulled out the 
broken rope. As he dragged it back, Serilda 
ran to the edge of the water and yelled for 
him to throw the rope to her. 

As the ferry swung back and touched the 
bank, Jeff flung the rope over the side. 
Serilda grabbed and held on. With a leap 
Jeff hit the ground beside her. Panting and 
struggling, they pulled the rope toward the 
nearest tree. It was too short to reach. 

“The line—I'll get the lines from Star’s 
harness,” Serilda panted. 

“Not stout enough. Get Star—loosen the 
singletree from the buggy. We'll tie to that. 
Hurry!” 


Serilda flew to the buggy, loosened the 
clevis, and hurried Star back to Jeff. He 
looped the rope around the singletree and 
tied it fast. 

The ferry swung out, and the rope tight- 
ened. Star laid back her ears and strained 
forward, her eyes wide with shock. She 
pulled with all her strength. Halfway out, 
the ferry slowed. 

“She stopped it!” Jeff shouted. “She's 
pulling it back to the bank!” 

It was true. Leaning against the harness, 
her sharp hoofs digging into the soft earth, 
Star was slowly dragging the ferry back— 
against the current. 

“But she can’t last!” Serilda cried. “She'll 
hurt her leg! Get the hay rope. It'll reach 
the tree! Run!” 

Jeff whirled and started running with all 
his might for the long, thick rope they used 
at haying time. 


Jeff was running down the hill. 
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Star stood, braced—holding and straining. 
Serilda leaned close, stroking her neck. 
“You're my fine horse. Keep the rope tight. 
It’s for the bridge—Jeff’s bridge, our bridge.” 
She said the words over and over—hoping, 
praying, talking, trying to give Star strength. 

And Star held steady, leaning against the 
pull with all her might. Sweat poured down 
her heaving sides, and her muscles quivered. 
But gradually, the proud head drooped, and 
her breath came in short hard gasps. 

Words were ragged sounds as Serilda 
stared at Star and then at the empty road. 
It seemed hours since Jeff had gone. 

Then she cried with relief. Jeff was in 
sight, running down the hill. A few minutes 
more and Star would be free. 

She looked toward the river. A huge log 
with cakes of ice jammed against it was 
coming round the bend. Serilda stood, rigid 
with fear, as the log came nearer and nearer. 
It hit the ferry with a grinding crash; and 
Star, lunging frantically against the sudden 
load, was dragged to her knees. 

She struggled, wild-eyed, groaning, gasp- 
ing. But slowly, surely, she was being pulled 
backward toward the river. Serilda cried out. 
She hated the river—the ferry—the bridge! 
She'd get Star loose. The bridge could go. 

She grabbed at the tugs and jerked and 
pulled with all her might. Taut with strain, 
the tugs held fast! Tangled in harness and 
rope, Star would drown in the river. Des- 
perately, Serilda grabbed the halter rope and 
flung herself on the ground in front of Star, 
digging in her heels, helping her pull. She 
shut her eyes tight and gave a strangled 
prayer: “Dear God, help us quick!” 

Suddenly, Jeff was there. He pushed the 
end of the hay rope through the loop of ihe 
other rope, ran to the big tree, went around 
it twice, and tied the knot. The ferry was 
anchored fast! 
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Serilda scrambled to her feet. Together, 
Serilda and Jeff loosened the tugs. Star was 
free! She staggered up and stood before 
them, quivering. The lovely white legs and 
silken tail were caked with mud and sweat. 
Serilda threw her arms around Star's neck. 
“Oh, Star, you’re safe! You're safe! The 
river didn’t get you!” She squatted beside 
Star and felt of her knees, rubbing the 
scarred leg. Star was not hurt. She was all 
right! Serilda sank back on the ground and 
sobbed, “Thank You, dear God.” 

Jeff, too tired to talk, leaned limply 
against the tree. The bridge was saved. 

Suddenly, there was a shout. Pa was 
calling and running toward them. ‘What's 
happened? Anyone hurt? I was in the pas- 
ture, and I saw Jeff running with the rope. 
Thought somebody was in the river.” 

When they told him what had happened, 
Pa’s face lighted up and his dark eyes shone. 
He looked at the unfinished bridge over the 
flooded river; at the ferry, tied snug against 
the bank; and at the mud-caked children and 
the exhausted horse. 

He put his arms around Serilda and Jeff 
and held them close. “Steve Ambrose is go- 
ing to be mighty thankful for this—and 
Amos—and everybody in the county,” Pa 
said huskily, his voice warm and tender. 

Then he rubbed Stat’s nose affectionately 
and picked up her halter. “Come on; let’s go 
home and tell Ma and Grandma. They'll be 
as proud as I am.” 

In a few days the river was back to normal, 
and Star was rested. The struggle at the 
ferry seemed like a bad dream. 

Busy days stretched into weeks. Serilda 
helped Ma with the weaving, house cleaning, 
soap-making, hoeing in the garden, and all 
the spring work. It seemed there was never 
time enough to sit on a high, flat rock or 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Gift from Jerry 


Au. THAT dark day of the late January 
storm the wind lashed the school building 
and threw cold winter rain against it. The 
storm was so violent that no one went out- 
side during recess or home for lunch. When 
a lull in the storm came in the afternoon, the 
principal dismissed school and told the chil- 
dren to go directly home. Everyone poured 
out of the building and hurried along the 
drenched roads, eager to reach shelter and 
to escape any bad weather that might return. 

Coralee and her cousin Red were alone 
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when they saw a draggled lump of brown 
fur by the roadside. 

Red pushed it gently with his foot. It did 
not stir. 

“What is it?” Coralee asked. “Is it 
drowned ?” 

Red bent and felt for the animal’s heart- 
beat. 

“It’s a ground hog,” he said. “I guess he 
came out of his warm winter nest too early, 
and this cold rain was too much for 
him. I guess——” Red’s questioning fingers 
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stopped, and his face flushed with excite- 
ment. 

‘Feel here, Coralee,”’ he cried. “Its heart 
is still beating!” 

Gingerly, Coralee put her hand on the wet 
fur. It was cold and roughly matted with 
mud, but she could feel the heart beating 
faintly. 

“What do we do?” Red asked. “Take it 
home and see if we can save it?” 

Coralee looked at him in dismay. He 
seemed to forget that they already had a 
problem that threatened to ruin his small 
sister’s birthday. 

“How can we?” she asked. “You prac- 
tically spoiled Anne’s birthday yesterday 
when you called her a ground hog just be- 
cause she was born on February 2. If she 
saw this awful-looking little animal, she 


hog, but she knew how fat and greedy hogs 
are; and all Red’s declarations that ground 
hogs are not the hogs she knew had not 
wiped away the image of herself as a fat, 
greedy little pig. She took Red’s remark so 
seriously that even Cicero, Coralee’s cat, 
seemed to feel trouble in the air. He fol- 
lowed Anne about and curled in her lap, 
as if he wanted to comfort her. 

Anne’s mother had tried to be practical. 
She said several times that if Anne could not 
get it into her head that a ground hog is dif- 
ferent from a hog, she would have to learn 
that calling a person any name never made 
him that thing. But her words fell on deaf 
ears. 

“We'll just have to do the best we can and 
hope Anne will forget all about ground 
hogs,” Mrs. Sloan told the rest of the family. 
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would think you thought she was like it, and 
then she would feel worse than ever.” 

“I want her to have a good birthday, but 
she acts silly!’ Red declared. 

Still, he sounded embarrassed. Anne was 
such a happy, lovable little girl that no one 
would ever intentionally say or do anything 
to hurt her. She was like spring and sun- 
shine and flowers. Coralee understood that 
Red had called his little sister a ground hog 
only because February 2 is commonly called 
ground-hog day. On that day, it is said that 
the small animal wakes from his long win- 
ter's sleep, comes from his den, and looks 
for his shadow. If he sees it, some people 
believe that there will be six weeks more 
of winter; but if he does not, that there will 
be an early spring. Anne knew nothing of 
this old belief. She had never seen a ground 
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Anne did not forget. Her head drooped 
and her eyes misted at any mention of her 
birthday. 

So, on the day of the storm, Coralee stood 
on the muddy roadside, looking at the half- 
frozen, half-drowned creature at her feet and 
remembering how the sight of it could hurt 
Anne and make their problem worse. 

“Well?” Red prompted her impatiently. 
“What do we do?” 

Coralee hesitated, torn between concern 
for the ground hog and concern for Anne. 

“All right, little ground hog,” Red said, 
his impatience turning to resentment. “We 
could call you Jerry, and Anne would never 
know you are a ground hog. We could get 
you warm and dry and feed you; and by 
February 2, you'd feel good enough to look 
for your shadow. But you have to stay here, 
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by Georgia Smith 


I made my mother a valentine, 
And Gallavant, my pup, 

Snatched it from me playfully 

And almost tore it up. 


But valentines tell of our love, 

And we love him so much 
I knew that Mother wouldn’t mind 
The added puppy touch. 


She says that those who truly love - 
Love everything that lives, 

That love is kind and patient, too, 

That love gives and forgives. 


So, on my crinkly valentine 
With teethprints plain to see, 

I simply wrote, “With lots of love 

From Gallavant and me.” 


pecia Vskentine 


or Anne and Coralee and maybe the rest of 
the family might have fits. Then I'd get the 
blame because I started the whole thing. 
Good-by, Jerry!” 

He swung on his heel and strode up the 
road. His back looked stiff and angry. His 
voice sounded angry, too, when he added, 
“Coralee doesn’t care what happens to you! 
We'll never see you again, Jerry.” 

Coralee knew he was trying to make her 
worry about the little ground hog, but he 
had given her an idea. 

“Wait,” she called after him. “We could 
call him Jerry. If we got him cleaned up, he 
might not look so bad. Anne might get to like 
him. She’s tenderhearted.” 
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“Sure she'll like Jerry,” Red said, relief 
singing in his voice. “Maybe she'll learn to 
like all ground hogs. I do.” 

Together, they lifted Jerry and carried 
him home. 

In the barn, they found a basket and filled 
it with fresh straw. Then they covered it 
with a gunny sack so that air could filter 
through to Jerry but no drafts could touch 
him. Mrs. Sloan let them bring the basket 
into the warmth of the kitchen. That was all 
they tried to do before they ate their own 
evening meal. 

It was while Mrs. Sloan and Coralee were 
washing the dishes that Coralee thought she 
heard something moving in the basket. 
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“Red!"" she cried. “Come and see how 
Jerry is.” 

Red lifted the edge of the sack, and there 
Jerry stood, blinking at them while he 
swayed on uncertain legs. 

“He’s going to be all right!” Red ex- 
claimed. 

Anne crowded close and peeped over her 
brother’s shoulder. “Poor Jerry! He looks 
awful,” she declared. “Let’s wash him.” 

“What he needs now is more rest and 
some food,” said Mrs. Sloan. “He’s already 
had too much water. Before we start any- 
thing that might frighten him, he has to 
get used to us.” 

Jerry liked them almost at once—all but 
Cicero. 

On the third day after Jerry’s rescue, 
Coralee and Anne begged Mrs. Sloan for 
permission to give Jerry a bath. 

Mrs. Sloan shook her head. “It’s too cold 
to bathe him,” she said. “After the shock 
he’s had, a good brushing will be better for 
him.” 

“He’s too dirty to brush,” Anne declared. 
“I wish spring would come so we could 
bathe him. Maybe I'd like him if he were 
clean.” 

So, Coralee got Red, and they gave Jerry 
a good brushing. When they finished, his 
coat shone and his eyes gleamed happily, as 
if he felt much better. 

Anne studied him critically. “He looks 
clean,” she said. “He looks almost as pretty 
as Cicero.” 

Cicero heard his name called and came 
toward them. He eyed Jerry suspiciously. He 
arched his back and fluffed out his tail 
and hissed. Jerry crouched as if undecided 
whether to spring at Cicero or to run from 
him, and he clashed his teeth together till 
they made a terrifying sound. 

What might have happened no one would 
ever know, for Coralee caught Cicero up in 
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her arms and ran to her room with him. As 
the door closed behind them, she heard Anne 
speak seriously to Jerry. 

“You're going to have to be friends with 
Cicero. He’s been here a long time, and we 
like him.” 

Red said, “Maybe it’s Cicero who's going 
to have to be friends with Jerry if we ex- 
pect Jerry to stay with us when spring comes. 
What do you say to that?” 

Coralee hesitated, straining her ears for 
Anne's answer. 

It came slowly. “I wish spring would 
hurry and come,” the little girl said, ignor- 
ing any mention of Jerry. “I like the birds 
and the flowers. I wish they were here right 
now.” 

Red said nothing more, but Coralee knew 
that he, too, was disappointed to learn that 
Anne seemed to care so little for Jerry. If he 
stayed with them, sooner or later someone 
was sure to let her know that the little animal 
was a ground hog. Someone might even do 
it tomorrow; for the days had come and 
gone, and tomorrow was Anne’s birthday. 
Friends would be coming to the house and 
wishing her a happy birthday, and someone 
would most certainly exclaim, “Where did 
you get that cute ground hog?” 

The fear of that worried Coralee. She rose 
early the next morning and put Cicero's 
leash on Jerry. She took him outdoors, where 
there was no sign of a sun on the horizon. 
She fastened him to the big oak in the back 
yard, where she hoped no one would notice 
him. He curled up between the tree’s big 
roots and blinked his eyes sleepily at every- 
thing that passed. People came, and people 
went. The afternoon faded early because of 
the heavy clouds that covered the sky all day; 
but it was not yet dark when their friend Bob 
came running through the back yard with a 
birthday gift for Anne. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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| om wen world. My home, my friends, my 
3 do is too hard for me because I trust school are my world. I ask God be: 
God to help me. show me how I can make it a happier 
world. 

9 “With God all things are possible.” God is the giver of all good gifts. = He 
Zz I believe in His love and power. There makes it possible for me to have a 
. is no sickness or injury that He cannot home, food, clothing, and all the good 
; . heal, no need that He cannot meet. things I enjoy. 


| oro with wonderful blessings. 


0d . day, God's love fills my life with ne 


God loves me. ® He gives me the help 
I need to grow up to be the person He 
wants me to be: His perfect child. 


Today I will be a help and a blessin 
to others. ® [ will speak and act so tha 
others can see God's love through me 


I love others because God first loved 
me. ® | make friends by loving others, 
by being helpful, understanding, and 
friendly. 


With God's help, I can do all my work 
He has placed within me all the wis 
dom, strength, and power I need. 


God guides me through whatever hap- } Today I will make a special gift to my 


I use my time wisely. ® When | do my 
work at the right time and do each task 
as well as I can, I always have time 
enough for fun. 


I let love guide my thoughts. ® [ think 
of all people as God's children, as my 
brothers and sisters, and I love them. 


the Spirit in me that gives me life, love, bad can happen to me because God 
joy, and peace. Through the Christ has promised that “to them that love 
Spirit in me, I can do all needful things. God all things work together for good.” 


Christ is with me this day. ® Christ is | This is my Father's world. = Nothing 


My body is God's temple: there is no God is my help in every need; 
place in it for sickness. ® | keep my God does my every hunger feed; 

mind filled with healthy, happy God dwells within me, guides my way 
thoughts, and I am well and happy. Through every moment, night and day. 


y J y | This new day is God's gift to me. ® Tg 


I listen quietly for God’s guidance. ® He “God is my help in every need.” ® | con 


= Ty helps me to think good thoughts so that meet everything that happens today 
‘= I will speak and act in the very best with courage, for I know that God will 
way. ! help me to do what is right. 


Whatever I do, I work for God. ® I know Today I shall find happiness in what- 


essing that whatever ability I have comes to ever I do—in my work, my lessons, my 
ee me as a gift from Him, and I do my best play. ® This is God's day, and I shall 
= to please Him. be happy all day long. 


I am God's child; He is alway with me. I look for good in everyone. ® | expect 
I am never afraid to try to do my best others to be friendly and kind because 
because I am in His care and keeping. they, too, are children of God. 


I let the love of Christ shine through I trust in God. ® I accept every new ex- 


: an me. ® On this special day, my heart is perience that comes to me, each new 
hes filled with love for all people every- thing I learn, as part of God's plan for 
om where. my life. 


= He I say yes to every good idea; I say no I am willing to stand up for God and 


ve @ to everything that is not good. §™ God the good. ® | will speak and act so that 
good helps me to choose the right word to everyone will know that I am God's 
say. loving child. 


God's love makes me loving and kind. 
There is no room in my heart for any- 
thing but good, and I look for good 
everywhere. 


I turn whatever problems I have over 
to God. ® I know that He will give me 
the courage and strength I need to 
solve them. 


I turn to God in prayer whenever I am God’s life is the life in my body: His 
not sure what I should do. ® He always love is the love in my heart. ® He knows 


gives me the right answer. Then [| just what I need, and He answers my 
know what to do, and I do it. prayers in the way that is best for me. 


I now am wise, I now am true, God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
All things I am, can do, and be, God is my all, I know no fear, 


Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. Since God and love and Truth are here. 
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M AZEY KNEW beyond a doubt that “some- 
thing was in the air.” The dining room was 


red and white, and hearts were everywhere. 
There were pretty candles, too, and candy in 
a dish—hearts and darts—most any kind 
that anyone could wish. Mazey started to 
help herself, but Mary said, “No, no. You 
can have some afterwhile. We're having a 
party, and so you'll have to wait.’’ So Mazey 
waited till the doorbell rang, and she heard 
shouts and laughter and the door close with 
a bang. 

The house seemed full of boys and girls; 
balloons were passed around, and horns that 
all the children blew—it was a frightening 
sound. But Mazey was polite until someone 
stepped on her tail and three balloons went 
POP-POP-POP; then, with a squeaky wail, 
Mazey hurried out the door and down the 
slippery street. The wind was blustery and 
cold; the snow had changed to sleet. 

And just as she was wishing for a nice, 
warm place to hide, she passed a filling sta- 
tion, and a car was parked outside. “The 
door is open, too,” she thought. ‘That's just 
the place for me. The snow and sleet has 
dimmed my eyes till I can scarcely see.” She 
huddled in the back seat in a cozy little heap 
until the car was on its way, then calmly 
went to sleep. Two men were in the front 
seat; if they knew that she was there, they 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


just kept right on talking and didn’t seem to 
care. 

Next morning when they stopped to eat, 
one said, ‘““Well, look who’s here! We ac- 
cidently ran away with someone's pet, I fear. 
It’s too far to take her back.” He smiled. 
“She's ours, I guess.” 

“What are they saying? Deary me,” 
thought Mazey in distress. But when they 
brought her breakfast—bananas and_pea- 
nuts, too—she knew they were her friends. 
Perhaps they'd take her to a zoo. She wished 
for Mary, for no one could be as nice as she 
—but OO-OOH, that noise! She shook her 
head. ‘I’m safer in a tree.” 

“Tl escape real soon,” she thought. But 
on they rode for days; they stopped to eat 
and fill the car, but there were few delays. 
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They finally reached a city where the build- 
ings were so high she almost couldn’t see the 
tops; they seemed to touch the sky. 

There were all kinds of noises, too, and 
such a flurry-scurry—but no noise like that 
awful noise she’d left in such a hurry. And 
it was here her long, long trip at last came 
to an end, and in a locked room Mazey 
longed for Mary, her dear friend. 

In the meantime, Mary missed Mazey 
more each day. She looked and watched and 
waited. “She couldn’t have run away,” Mary 
told her mother as she searched inside and 
out. “She must be hiding somewhere; she’l! 
come back real soon, no doubt.” 


But after days and nights had passed and 
Mazey was still away, Mary stayed. inside, 
too sad to go outdoors and play. Mary’s par- 
ents helped her look, but they could find no 
sign of missing Mazey. Mary said, “She 
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wasn't really mine. She came, and I just kept 
her.” Mary blinked and tried to smile. “I’m 
thankful that I had her even for a little 
while.” 

Sometimes Mary read a book; sometimes 
she watched TV, turning on the programs 
she had always liked to see. One day she 
jumped up quickly, and with every step she 
took, she clapped her hands and loudly 
called, ‘Oh, Mother, come and look. Here’s 
Mazey. Mazey’s on TV. She's skating round 
and round, clapping her hands and making a 
kind of chuckling sound. Look how nicely 
she is dressed. She’s really happy—see ? She'll 
make lots of children happy now, instead of 
only me. Listen, Mother, her sponsor says 
she'll be on every day.” 

Her mother smiled. “And New York. 
dear, is not too far away. Your daddy and I 
will take you there—this summer we will go 
—and you shall visit Mazey in her own new 
studio.” 

Mary smiled. “I’m glad that she’s in such 
a happy place.” She walked up to the TV 
screen and patted Mazey’s face. 

This is the last story about Mazey. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We all want to have friends! To have 
friends, we must remember to be a friend. 
When we think only friendly, loving 
thoughts, smile and say only friendly, lov- 
ing words, and do only that which is friend- 
ly and loving toward others, we are being a 
friend—and we are sure to have friends. 

Does it trouble you when you feel that 
some person does not like you? If you know 
any such person, make a friend of him by 
being friendly and loving toward him in 
your thoughts, words, and actions. Give him 
a smile and a happy word of greeting each 
time you see him—and you will have him 


for a friend almost before you know it! 

The good thoughts, the good words, and 
the good deeds of you happy Boosters will 
bring smiles to your faces and friends to 
your sides. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to be a happy, friendly Booster, just write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WIuspom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion blank. 

My love goes out to each of you—my dear 
friends. 


Lovingly and joyfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: Today | was playing with my 
three-year-old friend. He took his sweater 
off, and we were throwing it up in the air. 
When I threw it, it got caught in the branch 
of a tree. I was very worried, for fear his 
mother might get angry with me. First, I 
threw things at it to get it down. Then, I 
said, “God is my help in every need,” a few 
times. After that, I got a picnic bench and a 
long stick; after a short while, I got the 
sweater down. I thank God very much. And 
tonight when I say my prayers, I will thank 
Him again. —NANCY 


= Thank you for telling us how you proved 
that God is always your help in every need. 
When we turn to God, He helps us to know 
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how to solve every problem. 

In turning to God with a prayer of thank- 
fulness, you are showing a true spirit of 
thanksgiving. We are glad that you are a 
happy, loving, and thankful Booster. 


Dear Barbara: Mother and I try to go to 
church every Sunday. At night I ask God to 
guide all the people around the earth—other 
people and myself. —LARRY 


= To pray for others and to know they are 
infolded in God’s love is indeed a friendly, 
loving thing to do. 

We know that God’s wise, loving Spirit 
is within all persons, guiding them into ways 


of happy, peaceful living. 
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Dear Barbara: Jim, my little brother, asked 
me to take him part of the way to town. At 
first, I was going to say no. But then I re- 
membered the Booster Club and what God 
would want me to do. Instead of just taking 
him halfway, I took him all the way and lent 
him a dime to spend. —BILL 


= We are proud to have you as one of our 
band of Boosters, Bill. You are certainly 
proving that the way to be happy is to make 
others happy. 

Your little story will help us to remember 
always to do the right and good thing—the 
thing that God would want us to do. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My friend, who is a 
Booster, and I have been keeping the Booster 
pledge, and we think it is a very good pledge. 
I try to be nicer to my friends, and I try 
to think and say and do only that which is 
loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheer- 
ful, encouraging, and helpful to others. 
— ALLEN 


= Your good thoughts, your good words, 
and your good deeds will cause your old 
friends to be better friends and help you to 
make many, many new friends, Allen. 


Dear Barbara: 1 prayed to God just a few 
minutes ago, because we might be moving. 
I know God will do what is best for us. He 
always has, and He always will. —HOLLY 


= As we turn to God and ask His guidance 
in all that we do, we can look forward to 
any change with happy eagerness. We know 
God has only good for us; wherever He 
leads us, He is guiding us to greater happi- 
ness, love, and success. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am still trying my best to 
follow the rules of the club and to use The 
Prayer of Faith. This morning my sister and 
I were playing with my cat. She wanted him 
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on her bed, and I wanted him on mine; so 
we decided to set him on the floor and let 
him decide for himself. He got on her bed, 
but she asked me to get on her bed, too. I 
did, and we were all happy. —ANN 


= Reading your letter, Ann, made me very 
happy. God wants all of us to be happy, and 
when we do what we know is the right and 
good thing to do, we can be sure that happi- 
ness will be ours. 


Dear Barbara: We moved, and I had to 
change schools. I did not want to move 
away from my friends. The first day of school 
came, and I was afraid! I prayed, and now 
I have lots of friends. —MARILYN 


= To have friends, we must be a friend. 
When you turned to God, He helped you to 
relax and be sweet and friendly in all that 
you thought, said, and did. Your own spirit 
of love and friendliness has helped you to 
find new friends. 


Martha Anne’s Valentine 


(Continued from page 7) 


back. Maybe Martha Anne would not want 
to be friends with her, and she could not 
blame her. She would know that silly valen- 
tine had been made at the last minute. May- 
be she would say something mean to Linda 
about it. 

Then suddenly, Martha Anne was stand- 
ing beside Linda, her eyes dancing again. “I 
never even noticed how nice she is,” Linda 
thought regretfully. 

“Oh, Linda,” Martha Anne exclaimed. “I 
love your newspaper valentine. In fact, that’s 
the best news I've had in a long time!” 

“We're going to be friends after all!” 
thought Linda happily. 


THIS IS 


Designed by Sally Ann Johnson 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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ride a shining sorrel horse. 
Pa and Jeff were busy, too, working late 
in the fields when they were not hauling for 
the bridge. But the hauling was almost over. 
Men were putting up rafters for the roof. 
When that was done and the sides boxed in, 
the bridge would be finished. 

Underneath, most of the falsework was 
still standing; but long ago, the rods had 
been tightened and the bridge lifted until 
it arched in the center. 

Already, plans were being made for a 
grand opening, with a parade and a big 
basket dinner. Pa said it would be a big day, 
but just how big the Shaws did not know 
until Steve Ambrose stopped by one morn- 
ing and left a square, white envelope that 
was sealed impressively with wax. It was 
addressed to Jeff and Serilda Shaw. Serilda 
opened it with trembling fingers; Jeff was 
close beside her; the others were gathered 
around. She took out the stiff, folded paper 
and spread it flat. 

“To Jeff and Serilda Shaw:” she read in 
a hushed voice, 

“In appreciation of services rendered 
during the spring flood, at which time 
without thought of your own safety or 
that of your gallant horse, you courageous- 
ly worked to save the new bridge, 


Za 
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Serilda’s Star 
(Continued from page 17) 


I inclose $1 to send YOU magazine for one year to: 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


We, the members of the Livingston 
County Court, State of Missouri, do here- 
by extend to you and your gallant horse, 
Star, the honor of leading the parade, be- 
ing first to drive across the new covered 
bridge on opening day, August 1, 1867.” 
To lead the parade with Star! Serilda 

tingled with amazement. She looked around 

at the group; then she looked at Jeff. Sud- 
denly, she grabbed his hand. ‘Come on; let’s 
show it to Star.” 

“But she can’t read,” Jeff sputtered. 

“Well, I can.” Serilda raced to the barn. 
She held the invitation in front of Star’s 
face and solemnly read it through. And Star, 
looking very wise and knowing, pricked up 
her ears and listened. 

Ma said this called for a new dress and 
bonnet for Serilda and copper-toed boots for 
Jeff. Grandma said she would make red yarn 
tassels for Star’s bridle and for the big bays’, 
too. Pa said he would tighten up the buggy 
and give it a coat of paint. 

“And, Serilda,” Pa said, half-serious and 
half-joking, “you better not let anything hap- 
pen to Star. She’s the most important horse 
in the county right now.” 

A quiver of disturbing fear ran over 
Serilda. What could happen to Star? 

(To be concluded) 
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BY ANDREA WALTON (9 years) 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The snow is melting away; 

I¢'ll be a good day to play. 

I'll have some fun; 

I can get out and run. 

But no more snow men to make, 
No more hard-frozen lake. 

Maybe it isn’t so sunny, 

But everything's going to be funny. 


| Love the World 


BY MARY McCOWN (11 years) 
Montebello, Calif. 


Ah, fair world, I love thee. 

I love the heavens and all that is within the 
heavens. 

I am not thinking of worldly goods, 

But of a flower, a brook, a tree— 

Of things not made by man, but by God. 

I love the world! 


I love nature’s beautiful music, 

The wind rustling through a strong tree; 
I hear the rush of a waterfall, 

The rhythm of the rain. 

Nature’s tunes are above all other music. 
I love the world! 


A leaf looks a simple thing, 


But simple things a person loves most some- 
times; 

A stone seems to be very plain— 

It is not plain, but beautiful. 

Simple things have a beauty of their very 
own. 

I love the world! 


Plants are loved ’round the world; 

They are more of nature’s beautiful, perfect 
works, 

They are somewhat like people; 

They die, but they reproduce of their kind. 


People’s bodies die, but not their spirits, 
which live eternally. 
I love the world! 


I love nature! 
1 love the universe! 
I love God! 


The Train Trip 


BY MIKE SCOTT (8 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


It’s fun to ride on the train. 

I like to look through the windowpane. 

The houses and telephones fly past. 

They look like they're going very fast. 

The conductor takes my ticket, just so. 

I won't get to Chicago till morning, you 
know. 

The porter makes up my bed 

While I'm in the diner being fed. 
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The Ride 


BY GLENDA MILLARD (9 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


Once upon a time there was an old lady. 
She was walking down the street. All at once 
she remembered she had a cake in the oven, 
so she began to hurry. Then a little boy 
came along and asked her if she wanted a 
tide. She said yes, and she hopped on the 
back of his tricycle, and away they went. 


The Swan 


BY MARGARET WALDEN (10 years) 
Hardesty, Okla. 


Graceful as a moonbeam, 
Shining upon a glass— 

I always stay and watch this bird 
As I sit upon the grass. 


His long white neck curves gracefully 
As he holds his wings at his side; 

His snow-white feathers reflect the moon 
As he floats in a long, rippling glide. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


For wholesome food and daily care, 
Dear God, I'm thanking You; 

My heart is filled with happiness 
And peace the whole day through. 


Valentine's Day Greeting 


BY JANET FRIEND (10 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


This valentine is just my way 

Of saying hi! to you today, 

And of telling you what's always true: 
I think there’s no one quite like you. 


Robin's Song 


BY KAREN LIPSCOMB (8 years) 
Mooresboro, N.C. 


A robin sat in a cherry tree, 

Singing a song so merrily: 

Spring is coming; Old winter has gone; 

And soon I shall be feeding from off your 
snow-covered lawn. 

Pll build me a nest in your cherry tree, 

And raise my young for you to see. 


Oh, God is good to both you and me. 


To My Valentine 


BY RICHARD OKOLUK (10 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


You are very fine, 

And you are very kind. 

You are so very dear; 

You're always full of cheer. 

I love you most when you are gay; 
I will not forget this day. 
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WHAT WORD? 
BY LAURA ARLON 


Can you guess a word that can 
These three meanings take? 

It names the mixture that is made 
When you bake a cake. 

It also means to beat or pound 
With repeated blows. 

It names someone who tries to hit 
The ball a pitcher throws. 


Crossword Puzzle 
By Lucy Hamilton 


ACROSS 
. Mr. Washington’s favorite kind of tree 
. An exclamation 
. Prefix meaning “with” or “together” 
. Totap 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


FEBRUARY MAN 
BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


My first is in war, but not in fight. 

My second is in tall, but not in height. 

My third is in Swede, but not in Dane. 

My fourth is in Martha, but not in Jane. 
My fifth is in music, but not in band. 

My sixth is in nation, and also in land. 

My seventh is in good, but not in best. 

My eighth is in east, and also in west. 

My ninth is in toy, but not in play. 

My tenth is in night, but not in day. 

My all was a man whose days were spent 
In serving his countrymen in house or tent. 


9. A conjunction or preposition 

10. Our sixteenth president 

13. George used this on the cherry tree 
15. A pronoun 

16. Washington chopped it down 

17. What Washington could not tell 


DOWN 

A covering for the head 
A large farm 

A musical instrument 
Forward 

A young horse 

A southern state (abbr.) 
A tenth part 

North Carolina (abbr.) 
. Poetic for over 

. Opposite of cold 

. To watch 

. Third note of the musical scale 
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By Anna Thompson 


Add or subtract the letters of the words naming the objects 
shown here, and you will find something you want to be. When 
adding letters, always add on at the end of the group. When 
subtracting letters, always subtract the letter the first time it ap- 
pears in the group. 
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Give a online 


By Cone Caller 


ew was skipping to school. She was es- 
pecially happy because today was Valen- 
tine’s Day. Janie was carrying two things to 
school. In one hand she carried a brown 
paper bag with her lunch in it. There was 
something special in it: two heart-shaped 
cookies with little red candy hearts on them. 
Last night Janie and Mother had baked 
valentine cookies. Janie could hardly wait 
until time for lunch to eat them. 

In her other hand Janie had some valen- 


tines. She had made them herself. Mother 
had given her some red paper, some white 
paper, and some paste. Janie had worked 
very hard. She had made red hearts and 
pasted them on the white paper. She had 
made white hearts and pasted on the red 
paper. She had made a valentine for each 
child in the first grade. She had made one 
for Miss Patsy, the teacher, too. 

When Janie reached the first-grade room, 
some of the other children were already 
there. Everyone looked happy. They were 
all smiling. 


Janie and mother baked 
valentine cookies, 
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Janie went to her locker and hung up 
her coat. She peeked into her brown paper 
bag. Way down in the bottom of the bag 
she could see the heart-shaped cookies with 
little red candy hearts on them. Janie could 
hardly wait until time for lunch. Soon the 
bell rang, and it was time for school to begin. 

“Happy Valentine’s Day,” said Miss Patsy. 

“Happy Valentine’s Day,” said all the 
children. 

“I have something very special to tell 
you,” said Miss Patsy. “We have a new 
girl in the first grade today. Her name is 
Rosa. Rosa has just moved here. She used to 
live far, far away in a country called Mexi- 
co.” 

All the children looked at Rosa. They 
smiled at her. Rosa looked at them. She 
smiled, too—but just a little. 

“My mother used to live in Mexico,” said 
Johnny. 

“Can you tell us something about Mexico, 
Johnny?” asked Miss Patsy. 

“Well, they don’t talk the same as we do,” 
said Johnny. 

“Yes,” said Miss Patsy, “the people in 
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Mexico speak Spanish. That is another lan- 
guage. Rosa cannot understand what we 
say now. If she talks to us, we cannot under- 
stand her, but she will soon learn English.” 

“Does she know about Valentine’s Day?” 
asked Janie. 

“No,” said Miss Patsy, “but she will learn 
about it.” 

“Let’s show Rosa about Valentine’s Day 
now,’ said Johnny. “Let’s pass out our 
valentines.” 

Miss Patsy had tacked large envelopes on 
the bulletin board. There was one for each 
child. Janie noticed that there was one with 
Rosa’s name on it, too. 

Janie watched some of the children as 
they put valentines into the large envelopes 
on the bulletin board. She was waiting for 
her turn. She saw Miss Patsy slip some- 
thing into Rosa’s envelope. Janie smiled, 
for she knew Miss Patsy had a valentine for 
Rosa. 

Janie wished that she had a valentine for 
Rosa, too. But how could she have? She had 
not known Rosa before. Then Janie remem- 
bered something. There was something she 
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could give Rosa instead of a valentine. 

Janie went up to Miss Patsy and whis- 
pered in her ear. Miss Patsy smiled and 
nodded. Then Janie went over to her locker. 
She reached up on the shelf and took down 
the brown paper bag. There they were, way 
down in the bottom of the bag—the two 
heart-shaped cookies with the little pieces 
of candy on them. 

Soon it was Janie’s turn to put her valen- 
tines into the envelopes on the bulletin 
board. She put one into Johnny's envelope, 
one into Mary’s envelope, one into each of 
the envelopes on the bulletin board. When 
she came to Rosa’s, she slipped something 
into it, too. 


When each child had put his valentines 
into the envelopes, Miss Patsy said, “Now 
it is time to open your valentines. Each of 
you may take down his own envelope—the 
one with his name on it.” 

Miss Patsy gave Rosa her envelope. Rosa 
looked inside. There was a valentine in it. 
Rosa did not know who it was from, but 
Janie knew, and she smiled at Miss Patsy. 
Then Rosa took out a heart-shaped cookie 
with little pieces of candy on it. She looked 
at it. Then her eyes met Janie’s. Janie held 
up another cookie just like it. Janie smiled 
at Rosa. Rosa smiled, too. And she smiled 
more than just a little. She was beginning to 
learn about Valentine’s Day. 
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HOW COINS ARE MADE 
By Pegge M. Murray 


U NITED STATES coins are made in mints at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Denver, 
Colorado. You might say a mint is a money 
factory. 

Copper pennies are not all copper, nor 
are silver half dollars all silver. Pure copper 
or pure silver coins would be too soft, so the 
metals are made into an alloy—a mixture of 
two or more metals. The mint has a very 
precise “recipe” for these alloys, and the 
coins are made very carefully to be sure each 
coin has the correct amount of each metal. 

Before metals can be mixed, they must be 
melted. After melting and mixing, the alloys 
are molded into thin bars. The bars are 
pressed to the thickness of the coin, and 
then blank coins are punched out by machine. 
Next, the blanks are put through a milling 
machine to form the raised edges that protect 
the faces of the coins. Then they are stamped 
with the designs. Both sides of the coin are 
impressed at the same time. Different coins 
with their different alloys need varying 
amounts of pressure on the huge machine 
that makes the designs on the coins. Some 
of the blanks require one hundred tons’ pres- 
sure! A stamping machine can turn out about 
80,000 coins a day. 

Occasionally, the blanks do not go into 
the stamping machine properly, so men 
check each one of the finished coins for im- 
perfections. These men work only a half 
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ARE INTERESTING 


hour at a time, as they must watch the fine 
details of the coins very closely. Working 
longer would cause eyestrain, and imperfec- 
tions might slip by. 

The exact “recipe” for coins makes it pos- 
sible for the workers to weigh the finished 
coins in bags instead of counting each one. 
They know by the weight of the bag if it 
contains even one coin more or less than it 
should. In 1956, the Denver mint made 
1,198,201,100 pennies. Can you imagine how 
long it would take to count almost two bil- 
lion pennies by hand? 

Mints are very careful to save all of their 
scraps. Even floor sweepings and rags con- 
tain some valuable metals. These waste 
products are burned, and the metals are re- 
covered and used again. 


A Blind Man Gains His Sight 


(Continued from page 13) 


does His will, God listens to him. Never 
since the world began has it been heard that 
anyone opened the eyes of a man who was 
born blind. If this man were not from God, 
He could do nothing.” 

This made the Pharisees angry. “You 
were born in utter sin. Would you teach 
us?” they asked indignantly. And they cast 
him out of the synagogue. 

When Jesus heard that the man had been 
excluded from services of worship, He found 
him and asked, “Do you believe in the Son 
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of God?” Jesus often asked questions like 
this to test the faith of those He healed. 

“Who is He, Lord,” the man questioned, 
“that I may believe on Him?” 

Calmly, Jesus said, “You have seen Him, 
and it is He who speaks to you.” 

Revealing both his gratitude and loyalty, 
the man replied, “Lord, I believe.” 

Jesus said, ‘For judgment I came into this 
world—that those who do not see may see 
and that those who see may become blind.” 

Jesus meant, of course, that He had come 
to bring the light of understanding of God’s 
laws to men who had a blindness in their 
hearts and minds. Our eyesight may be very 
good, but unless we see in ourselves and 
others what is right and good, we cannot 
Say we are seeing in the way God intended 
us to see. As we learn to see by the light 
of Truth, as God wants us to see, we become 
blind to wrong thoughts and acts. We do 
not see them any more, and then they are not 
a part of our lives. Over and over in His life 
and works, Jesus taught that when we see 
people and actions in the light of Truth, we 
will be merciful, joyous, unselfish, and lov- 


ing. 


Gift from Jerry 


(Continued from page 21) 


Her face was eager as she bent over the 
package. Her fingers plucked at the knotted 
ribbon while her family watched her hap- 
pily. 

“Where did you get that cute little ground 
hog?” Bob asked. 

Anne’s face flushed a scarlet color. She 
lifted eyes to Bob that were misty with tears. 
“I am not a ground hog,” she declared. “And 
I don’t want your birthday gift if you call me 


one. 
Bob looked at her in surprise. “I don't 
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mean you, Anne. I mean that cute little fel- 
low tied to the oak tree. Cicero was stalking 
around him, hissing, when I came in.” 

“That's Jerry,” said Anne with dignity. 
“He belongs to us. Please, Coralee, tell him 
about Jerry.” 

Coralee knelt beside Anne. She put an 
arm around her small cousin. Now seemed 
to be the time to tell her everything about 
Jerry. 

“Anne,” she said softly. “I put Jerry out 
there this morning. I know he likes you, and 
I thought he’d want to give you a birthday 
gift.” 

Anne’s eyes sparkled with amusement. 
“How can he give me a birthday gift?” she 
asked. ““He’s just a little animal!” 

“He has given you one,” Coralee assured 
her. “Some people believe that we'll soon 
have spring if the ground hog doesn’t see his 
shadow on February 2. Jerry’s been out there 
all day, looking, and he hasn’t seen a sign of 
his shadow. So he’s giving you the promise 
of an early spring. You've been wanting it, 
for the flowers and birds. Remember?” 

Anne was very still before she asked in a 
small voice, “Do you mean nice little Jerry 
isa ground hog?” 

Coralee nodded. “He is, and he didn’t 
have a thing to do with choosing his name. 
Neither did I, and neither did you. We might 
have been called Lillie or Rose or Mary or 
Beatrice. But we'd be ourselves, just the 
same. So what’s the difference what anyone 
calls us?” 

Anne was thoughtful. “When I finish 
opening Bob’s present,” she said, “I’m go- 
ing out and thank Jerry. I hope he won't 
ever go far away, don’t you, Coralee?” 

Again Coralee nodded, and her eyes met 
Red’s. They knew that Anne had had a good 
birthday and that calling names would never 
worry her again. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Cranberry and Apple Salad 


How would you like to make a pretty red 
salad to go with your Valentine’s Day din- 
ner? Here is the recipe for a delicious one, 
and it is easy to make. 


2 cups cranberries 

1 cup water 

1 cup sugar 

Y/, cup diced celery 


1 envelope unflavored 
gelatin 

2 Ths. cold water 

Y/, cup diced apples 


Cook two cups of cranberries in one cup 
of water over low heat until the skins break. 
When the cranberries have cooled, rub them 
through a sieve to remove the skins. 

Add one cup sugar to the pulp. Boil slow- 
ly for five minutes. Take saucepan off heat. 
Dissolve one envelope unflavored gelatin in 
two tablespoons cold water and blend into 
the hot cranberry mixture. Let this cool until 
the mixture begins to thicken. 

Then add one-half cup of diced apples 
and one-half cup of diced celery. 

Rub a little salad oil on the inside of eight 
individual molds and carefully pour the mix- 
ture into the molds. Chill for several hours. 

When your salad is stiff and you are ready 
to serve it, dip each mold quickly into hot 
water and turn upside down over a plate 
with the lettuce on it; shake gently. The 
salads will slide out. Serve plain or with 
mayonnaise. 
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COOKY VALENTINES 


BY BERNICE WALZ 


T. MAKE these unusual valentines, frost 
round, flat cookies with powdered sugar 
icing. Decorate by arranging little candy 
hearts in various patterns in the icing while 
it is still soft. 


These valentines are fun to make as well 
as good to eat. They would be very nice for 
a party, or you could surprise your friends by 
giving them cooky valentines, as Janie did 
in the story on page 34. 

Try these good-tasting valentines this year 
for something different. 


MIDGET ANTELOPE 


BY BRUCE AND RON WAGNER 


= ROYAL antelope is the smallest ante- 
lope in the world. It stands only ten inches 
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high, This antelope makes its home on the 
west coast of Africa and prefers to roam the 
forests alone or in pairs and does not travel 
in herds as its larger relatives do. A mighty 
jumper is this little antelope, leaping as far 
as nine feet when startled. 

It seems strange that an antelope so small 
should have horns, but the royal antelope 
does, They are very short, about the size of 
a thumbnail. Of course, these horns are of 
no use in warding off enemies. For its safety, 
the royal antelope depends on its skill in 
keeping away from hungry animals and on 
the long, jumping leaps it can make when 
frightened. 

This tiny antelope is a pretty thing, hav- 
ing bright-colored reddish-brown hair on its 
sides and back, white underneath its body, 
and a pure-white tip on its tail. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY PIN 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


re twig from a tree or shrub and 
cut off four pieces the right length to make 
a frame around George Washington’s pic- 
ture on a one-cent stamp. Glue the stamp 
and the twig frame on a piece of cardboard. 

Fasten a small safety pin on the back of 
the cardboard with adhesive tape. 
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VALENTINE PLACE CARDS 


BY BERNICE WALZ 


Mase these valentine place cards from a 
piece of white construction paper, 5 by 4 
inches, folded in half lengthwise. In the 
right-hand side of each card paste a penny 
valentine or a cutout from one of your old 
valentines, Print one of your guest’s names 
underneath this picture on each card. On the 
left-hand side of each card, draw a green 
stem and leaves with a crayon. Paste three 
little candy hearts, using powdered sugar and 
water paste, on the stems to look like bleed- 
ing hearts, 


So many of our readers have complained 
to us about not receiving answers when they 
write to the boys and girls whose names are 
listed on our pen-pal list that we have de- 
cided not to print a list each month. If you 
would like to have pen friends and will an- 
swer, at least with a post card, every letter 
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PEN PALS 


that you receive, we shall be happy to send 
you a list of readers who are just your age 
and who would like to have pen friends. 
Also, we will put your name on a list to be 
sent to other readers who write to us. Ad- 
dress your letter to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
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Oh, I am glad and happy 

Although the wild winds blow 
And earth is covered deeply 

With high-piled drifts of snow. 


I need not wait for gladness 

Till the hours of springtime start, 
For I have hoarded sunshine 

And have summer in my heart. 


The Golden Charger 


(Continued from page 9) 


Molly did not fly along the highway. In 
fact, she clumped. Timothy thought she 
must be having dreams of her own, she went 
so slowly. 

But then, she carried a bag of gold— 
golden chips—to Widow Tuttle. And when 
they came to the cottage, Timothy forgot to 
sweep off his feathered cap. And he saw no 
sign of tears in the widow’s eyes. 

But she was very grateful. And Timothy 
knew that if he were truly a knight who had 
just done a kindly deed, his heart would feel 
just as it did when she thanked him for what 
he had done. 


@ NAME 


Street 


City State 
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I inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. we2-58 


“These chips will be wonderful to start 
my fire with;” she said. “And I thank you, 
Timothy, for remembering me so kindly.” 

As Timothy rode away, he sat straight and 
tall, like a truly kind knight. And he thought 
Molly held her head proudly, as if she might 
be pretending that she were a golden charger 
who had just helped a widow in need. 

As they rounded the corner by the school- 
house, they came upon the Mullins’ three— 
Punky, Pam, and little Samuel. 

Timothy pulled up by the side of the stone 
wall that ran round the schoolyard. 

“Want to ride?” he asked the Mullinses. 

He moved forward almost up to Molly’s 
neck to make room behind him for his pas- 
sengers, who came “on board” with a shout. 

Molly was really better than a golden 
charger, Timothy thought. For if he had a 
golden charger now, would it carry a load 
like this? 

Wouldn’t the Mullinses go flying off in 
all directions as the charger went dashing 
down the highway. Good old Molly, always 
ready to lend her back for a kindly deed. 

Timothy put up his hand and set his 
imaginary feathered hat at a jaunty angle, 
and away they went—he and Molly and the 
jolly crew of Mullinses. 

After all, you did not have to be a knight 
to bring happiness to others. And you did 
not have to have a golden charger. If you 
really meant to be kind, you could use what 
was at hand. 
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READ ABOUT A 
GIRL FROM INDIA. 


What does a girl from India think of young people in 
the United States and of the social and marriage customs 
here? In a fascinating article entitled “Everybody Calls 
Her Susie,” appearing in the February number of You 
magazine, Arthur Nicholas tells about an East Indian girl 
named Sushila Rangnekar, who is studying in this country 
because, as she puts it, “I had found Americans so friendly 
that I wanted to live among you for a while.” 

You'll want to read this unusual article, and you'll also 
enjoy Helen L. Renshaw’s story “The Private Plans of Bud 
Watkins,” “Don’t Be a ‘Yesser,’” by Janet Hall, and many 
more fine stories, articles, and features—all in the February 
You. 

You is a monthly magazine that is especially designed 
to be a best friend to teen-agers, and boys and girls every- 
where get practical Christian guidance from it, as well as 
the best in reading pleasure. One girl writes: “You is cer- 
tainly a fine magazine, with many wonderful stories and 
articles. It is a big help to me, and I only wish more teen- 
agers would read magazines like this one.” 

If you are a teen-ager, you will want a subscription for 
You for yourself; and if you are not yet in your teens, You 
is a wonderful valentine for you to give to an older brother 
or sister. You is priced at only $1 a year. 
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YOU Best Fond 


James started his third helping of pudding. 


Answers to Puzzles Picture Puzzle 
Happy. 
W hat W ord? aPPY 
Batter. 
Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Cherry. 3. Ho. 5. Con. 6. Pat. 9. Or. 10. Lin- 


coln. 13. Hatchet. 15. My 16. Tree. 17. Lie. 
DOWN 


1. Cap. 2. Ranch. 3. Horn. 4. On. 5. Colt. 
7. Ala. 8. Tithe. 11. N.C. 12. O’er. 13. Hot. 14. 


Eye. 15. Mi. 


February Man 
Washington. 


“Once upon a time, James,” admonished 
his mother, “there was a little boy who ate 
too much pudding, and he burst!” 

James considered. “There ain't such a 
thing as too much pudding,” he decided. 

“There must be,”’ contended his mother. 
“Or why did the little boy burst?” 

James passed his plate for the fourth time, 
saying: “Not enough boy.” 
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This is the month for one of my very favorite hola 
days, Saint Valentine’s Day. Of course, Washington’s 
Birthday and Lincoln’s Birthday are wonderful holigm 
days, too, when we can think of these great men and 
read about them; but just for myself, I like Valentine's 
Day the best. 


You see, on Valentine’s Day, Editor Jane Palmer's 
desk is stacked with pretty cards, made of all kinds of 
delicious paper, with every flavor of printing on them 
you can imagine. She lets me nibble the edge of each 
card just a tiny bit, and it’s a regular feast for me—just 
like fifty kinds of ice cream would be for you. -I can 
hardly wait! 

Today, I’ve been reading some of the stories that 
will be in your March WEE WISDOM, and I knowl 
you are going to like them. Boys will especially enjoy 
“Michael Learns Something,” by Kay Livie, the ex 
citing story of two newsboys who are in competition 
for the same job. Girls will like Iva D. Huston’s “The 
Little Cup and Saucer,” which tells about a lonely 
little cup and saucer that lived in a cupboard in @ 
church basement. 


The March WEE WISDOM will have other stories, 
too, along with poems, features, and lots of wonderful 
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sage from me. 


Be seeing you next month, and remember, if you 
want a very special valentine for some special friend 
of yours, WEE WISDOM is just the thing. You caft 
send WEE WISDOM for a whole year for just $2. 


Happy Valentine’s Day! 
Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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